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THE ALDINE. 



YORK MINSTER. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the great 
Cathedra] of York, of which we give a general exte- 
rior view, with two interior pendants, in the present 
number, is the grandest of the religious houses of 
England, and one of the noblest in all Europe, its 
only rivals, besides St. Peter's, being the Duomo of 
Milan, Notre Dame at Paris, and the Cathedral of 
Strasbourg. Not even the his- 
torical glories surrounding the 
Cathedral of Canterbury and 
Westminster Abbey can blind 
the discriminating observer to 
the fact that here is an architec- 
tural pile immeasurably their su- 
perior, both in general magnifi- 
cence of effect and in the elabor- 
ation of many details ; while 
even in point of antiquity and 
historic interest, the Minster 
may claim to be among the most 
notable buildings of its class in 
the world. 

Necessarily something of the 
same obscurity lies around the 
foundation of York Minster, in- 
evitable with any structure hav- 
ing its corner-stone laid, so to 
speak, in paganism ; and any 
particulars, however gathered, 
need always be received with 
that grain of allowance gener- 
ally claimed by the very old. 
Meanwhile, scarcely any doubt 
exists that it was actually found- 
ed by the Saxons, and that at 
least some of the venerable 
stones composing it were laid 
nearly four hundred years be- 
fore William won and Harold 
lost the memorable battle of 
Hastings. If all records claim- 
ing to be correct may be credit- 
ed, a Saxon temple to Thor 
stood on the spot, then included 

within the capital of the kings of Northumbria ; and 
Edwin, one of those kings, hot with pious ardor from 
his baptism into the Christian Church in 625, com- 
menced the erection of the pile in 627. Even if he 
progressed any further with the erection, however, 
not much of his work could be now remaining ; for 
one day, in 1069, Duke William of Normandy, above 
referred to, came with his fierce band of Norman 
barons, and their even fiercer following, and deso- 



though, as before remarked, some of the stones no 
doubt remain from Saxon times, as is known to be 
the case with a much more unpretentious structure, 
though one especially hallowed by the graves of 
genius — the old church of Grasmere, at the Lakes 
of Cumberland. After the destruction by William, 
Thomas of Bayeux, the first Norman archbishop, 
seems to have built a new church on the site, of 
rather unpretending dimensions, exciting the disgust 





NAVE. 

lated the whole land from York to Durham, leveling 
whatever there was of this structure to the ground, 
with palaces and cottages in. appropriate proportion, 
in revenge for the lingering opposition of the north- 
ern Saxons to his conquest, having its principal seat 
and nucleus in the Capital of the North. 

As it stands to-day, history, tradition, and the evi- 
dence of architectural order being held to corrobor- 
ate each other, the Minster may be said to have an 
average antiquity of five to six hundred years; 



YORK MINSTER. 

of Roger, his successor, early in the twelfth century, 
who pulled down the insignificant choir and erected 
one more worthy of his pride and the location. But 
it seems to have been to Archbishop De Grey, who 
held the see for forty years, from 121 5 to 1255, that 
the often-leveled and often-rebuilded pile owed 
much of the glory which lingers to-day in the Early- 
English south transept; while the treasurer, Romeyn, 
and his son, the archbishop of the same name, are 
credited with having built the north transept, and 
possibly the great tower. The chapter-house (held 
to be one of the glories of the whole structure) seems 
to have sprung a little later, probably in the time of 
Archbishop Thoresby, who certainly added the lady- 
chapel and the presbytery, before and about 1375 ; 
while at different periods between that time and 
1472 the choir was rebuilt, the two western towers 
added, much of the wonderful stained glass supplied, 
and the whole pile, in general effect, made the com- 
bination of grace and grandeur which so strikes the 
eye of the nineteenth century traveler. 

It is less difficult to arrive at the dimensions of the 
Minster, which, in most essential particulars, are as 
follows: extreme length, 524 feet 6 inches, longest 
in England, with a single exception ; greatest breadth 
of the cruciform shape (upon which all the great 
cathedrals are constructed), 250 feet; height of the 
central tower, 213 feet; of the western towers, 200 
feet; of the central dome or lantern, within, 188 feet; 
of the choir, 102 feet; of the nave, 99 feet 6 inches — 
the intention of the builder having been to make it 
100 feet, with only the six inches of variation from 
design. The great western window, considered one 
of the finest in the world, in its exquisite patterns and 
the richness of its fourteenth century stained glass, 
and perhaps only rivaled to-day by the great glories 
of the rose-window of Notre Dame, has a height of 54 
feet and a width of 30; while the great east window, 
far less rich in both beauty and antiquity, has the 
still greater height of 76 feet and a width of 32. It 
need scarcely be added, under the reminder of the 
height of the central tower, that the view to be 
caught from the top of that eminence, over a strik- 
ing landscape including the historic Marston Moor 
of Cromwell's success and Charles' crushing defeat, 
is one of the most notable in the British Islands. 

There are many other features connected -with the 



Minster, to which attention should be called, how- 
ever briefly — whether as a reminder to those who 
have visited the noble structure, or as preliminary 
information to those who may yet enjoy that privi- 
lege. Besides the two great windows already men- 
tioned, there are five of those high and narrow lan- 
cet-windows of the Early-English period, in the north 
transept, called the " Five Sisters," and singularly 
beautiful in their old glass of diapered pattern. The 
great south door-way is worthy 
of all admiration, for the mag- 
nificent sculptures of the Twelve 
Apostles, crowning and sur- 
rounding it, and forming the 
greatest local pride connected 
with the Cathedral, as a few 
moments of conversation with 
any resident of York will duly 
establish. Less of admiration, 
but more of wonder, is to be be- 
stowed upon the circular chap- 
ter-house, around the walls of 
which are a series of purgatorial 
heads, forcible in execution as 
horrible in design, showing all 
the supposed tortures of the 
condemned, from mere pulling 
to pieces with pincers to the 
crawling of serpents out of the 
caverns of the eyes ! And even 
these are almost matched by 
some of the very old and now 
happily defaced gargoyles at the 
outer eaves, which in their in- 
tegrity must have been mon- 
strosities of most admirable in- 
genuity in the way of beasts, 
reptiles, grinning death's-heads, 
and other pleasant objects of 
contemplation ! 

The carved work forming the 
rears of the stalls (shown in one 
of our engravings) is among the 
finest in Europe ; and the ceilings 
of naves and transepts (sections 
also shown) are wondrous in the 
lightness and perfection of their tracery. Not all 
this, however, is antique ; nor are we prepared to say 
how much of it is a modern proof of the ability to 
imitate, if not to create. Certain it is that extensive 
repairs, especially to the ceilings, were rendered 
necessary, some thirty or forty years ago, by the 
attempt of the maniac Martin (brother of the great 
John Martin, painter of "The Great Day of His 
Wrath," "The Plains of Heaven," "The Destruction 
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of Babylon," etc.,) to burn down the whole pile as a 
heathen temple that needed to be destroyed — an 
attempt in which he very nearly succeeded. 

As may naturally be supposed, a structure witness- 
ing and to some extent embodying so much of the 
history of Old England, has many objects of interest 
and reverence connected with it, apart from its ar- 
chitecture — not the least of them a library, em- 
bracing some ten thousand volumes, and valuable 
manuscripts and antiquarian relics without number. 



